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Editorial  Comments 


What  do  we  do  with  our  lives?  How  do  we  make  sense  of  it 
all?  There's  so  much  to  do  and  so  little  time  to  do  it. 

Douglas  Gwyn  reminds  us  that  we  can't  solve  all  the  con- 
cerns of  the  world.  We  must  wait,  let  go,  listen  to  God,  then  act. 

This  seems  impossible.  There's  so  much  to  do. 

As  I come  to  the  end  of  my  work  with  Friends  Bulletin  (I'll  be 
finished  in  November),  I realize  that  Doug  is  speaking  to  me. 

I want  to  know  what  comes  next.  I want  to  make  plans  and 
act  on  them.  But  I must  wait.  I know  it.  This  is  hard. 

I know  that  Wayne  and  I will  take  a long  motor-home  trip 
next  winter  to  some  unknown  destination  in  Arizona.  While 
we're  traveling  I plan  to  spend  as  much  time  as  possible  writing 
and  reflecting. 

Can  I reflect  upon  blackberry  philosophy  in  the  desert  or  can 
that  only  happen  when  actually  wrestling  with  blackberry 
vines?  Here,  blackberries  grow  where  you  don't  want  them 
(over  our  rhododendrons),  grow  quickly  (behind  you  when 
you're  cutting  others  down),  and  will  take  over  a yard  when 
you're  not  looking  (or  even  when  you  are).  Yet,  they  produce 
beautiful  berries  for  jams,  cobblers,  and  pies. 

In  the  Northwest,  you  don't  make  lemonade  when  things  go 
wrong,  you  make  blackberry  pie. 

What  will  I do  when  we  return  next  spring  (besides  wres- 
tling with  blackberry  vines)?  What  direction  will  I take?  What  is 
it  that  I must  do?  I must  have  faith  that  the  answer  will  be  there. 
And  that  I will  recognize  it. 


I hope  for  me — and  for  you — some  involvement  in  Friends 
gatherings  is  part  of  what  we  do.  I've  been  attending  regional 
and  yearly  meetings  for  over  20  years.  They  are  an  important 
part  of  my  life.  I hope  this  is  the  same  for  you. 

And  while  we're  about  it,  we  sometimes  need  to  just  enjoy 
each  other.  I was  part  of  the  chocolate  weekend  (see  p.  3)  and 
had  a wonderful  time.  Get  together  with  a group  of  Friends  just 
for  fun;  you'll  love  it.  ■ 
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Pictures 

in  a Quaker  Meeting  House 

by  Tom  King,  San  Jose  Meeting 

some  with  a broad  brush 
some  with  a tiny  little 
brush  that  barely  paints, 
images  in  our  minds, 
images  on  our  walls, 
inside, 

and  seen  by  only  those 
who 

do  the  painting, 
paintings  of  lives 
past,  present,  forever, 
paintings  of  love.  ■ 
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A Chocolate  Minute 

submitted  by  Nancy  Renk,  Sandpoint  Meeting 

One  weekend  in  April,  a group  of  women  from 
North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  (post-high  school  to  pre- 
retirement and  all  connected  at  some  time  with  the 
Junior  Friends  program)  held  a Meeting  with  a Concern 
for  Chocolate.  The  gathering  in  Hood  River  studied  the 
Quaker  connection  with  chocolate  (Cadbury,  of  course), 
savored  the  many  forms  of  chocolate  (from  chocolate 
pizza  and  chocolate  beer  to  the  more  traditional  forms 
of  chocolate  cake  and  brownies),  and  discussed  the 
possibilities  of  life  without  chocolate  (impossible). 

After  careful  consideration,  these  newly  weighty 
Friends  offer  the  following  queries  for  reflection: 

• Are  you  clear  in  your  spiritual  connection  with 
chocolate? 

• Do  you  look  for  the  chocolate  in  (or  on)  everyone? 

• Do  you  celebrate  the  diversity  of  chocolate? 

• Do  you  make  time  in  your  daily  life  for  chocolate? 

• Do  you  share  your  chocolate  experiences  with 
others?  ■ 
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Sink  Down  to  the  Seed: 

Going  Deeper  in  Quaker  Life  and  Witness 

by  Douglas  Gwyn 

Address  given  at  Intermountain  Yearly  Meeting,  June  21 , 1996 


The  language  of  God's  guidance  as  a Light  within  is 
very  familiar  among  Friends  today.  "Light"  is  a power- 
ful metaphor,  describing  the  many  ways  we  sense  God 
present  with  us.  It  informs  our  consciences  and  leads  us 
in  paths  of  wisdom  and  righteousness.  Sometimes  our 
language  of  the  Light  within  is  one-dimensional.  Listen- 
ing to  spoken  ministry  or  worship-sharing  in  a Friends 
meeting  today,  one  might  get  the  impression  that  the 
Light  is  spelled  "Lite."  It  sounds  as  if  the  Light  only 
calms,  encourages,  reassures,  absolves  us.  Early  genera- 
tions of  Friends  knew  the  Light  in  these  ways,  but  also 
as  a power  that  could  deeply  disturb,  even  convict  the 
individual  within.  If  the  Light  is  a power  of  personal 
and  social  transformation,  it  must  be  a power  that  not 
only  calms  but  disturbs,  creating  conflicts  on  the  way  to 
a truer  peace. 

Traditional  Friends  also  had  other  metaphors  to  speak 
of  God's  presence  and  activity  within  us.  George  Fox 
used  over  a hundred  images  to  describe  Christ's  work  in 
the  soul  and  within  the  community  of  faith.  One  of  the 
most  commonly-used  images,  one  that  is  all  but  lost 
among  Friends  today,  is  that  of  the  Seed  of  God  within.  If 
Light  is  about  God  letting  us  know  the  right  way  to 
move,  the  Seed  is  about  God's  power  within  us  to  do  it 
here  and  now.  The  power  of  the  Seed  rises  within  us 
only  as  we  sink  down  to  it. 

Probably  the  most  sublime  Quaker  writer  on  life  in 
the  Seed  is  the  early  Friend  Isaac  Penington.  Isaac  and 
Mary  Penington  were  already  advanced  Seekers  long 
before  they  were  finally  convinced  of  the  Quaker  way  in 
the  1650s.  Isaac  Penington's  spiritual  counsel  is  deep, 
rich  with  evocative  images  and  metaphors,  especially  of 
the  life  of  the  Seed. 

There  is  often  a visceral  quality  in  his  writing  that 
helps  locate  the  feeling  of  the  Seed  within  us.  Sometimes 
he  mentions  the  breath  as  a pathway  to  knowing  God's 
will.  In  one  instance  he  advises,  "breathe  unto  the  Lord 
to  reveal  what  is  proper  for  thee  at  present."  There  is  a 
kind  of  knowledge  we  can  gain  and  store  in  our  minds. 
The  knowledge  of  what  God  wants  for  us  here  and  now 
must  be  found  at  a deeper  level. 

The  following  quotation  from  a little  tract  called 
Some  Directions  to  the  Panting  Soul  sums  up  much  of 
Penington's  counsel: 


Give  over  thine  own  willing;  give  over  thine  own 
running;  give  over  thine  own  desiring  to  know  or 
to  be  any  thing,  and  sink  down  to  the  seed  which 
God  sows  in  the  heart,  and  let  that  grow  in  thee, 
and  be  in  thee,  and  breathe  in  thee,  and  act  in  thee, 
and  thou  shalt  find  by  sweet  experience  that  the 
Lord  knows  that,  and  loves  and  owns  that,  and 
will  lead  it  to  the  inheritance  of  life,  which  is  his 
portion.  And  as  thou  takest  up  the  cross  to  thy  self, 
and  sufferest  that  to  overspread  and  become  a 
yoke  over  thee,  thou  shalt  become  renewed,  and 
enjoy  life,  and  the  everlasting  inheritance  in  that. 

These  words  seem  appropriate  to  Intermountain 
Yearly  Meeting's  theme  of  "Maintaining  our  Spiritual 
Base  in  Busy  Times."  We  feel  like  "panting  souls"  in  the 
midst  of  the  many  commitments,  concerns,  and  identi- 
ties we  try  to  live  out  from  day  to  day.  Penington  uses 
some  uncomfortable  words,  like  "cross"  and  "yoke." 
That  language  is  not  easy  for  us,  partly  because  we  feel 
burdened  already.  Yet  he  also  promises  that  this  very 
yoke  will  refresh  our  strength,  renew  our  lives. 

Sinking  Down  to  the  Seed: 

Three  Movements  of  the  Spirit 

What  would  such  a breakthrough  look  like  in  terms 
of  our  busy  lives?  What  does  sinking  down  to  the  Seed 
mean  in  terms  of  the  clutter  and  incoherence  we  feel  in 
our  existence?  I do  not  claim  to  be  a "spiritual  athlete" 
on  the  level  of  Isaac  Penington  or  some  living  Friends 
I have  known.  But  from  my  own  experience  along  the 
path  and  from  my  study  of  Quaker  spirituality,  I pro- 
pose three  ways  to  describe  the  breakthrough:  from 
concern  to  conviction,  from  enthusiasm  to  ecstasy,  and 
from  resentment  to  reconciliation. 

From  Concern  to  Conviction 

First,  the  word  "concern"  has  a place  of  honor  among 
Friends.  We  speak  of  the  many  concerns  we  carry  in  our 
hearts:  concern  for  the  environment,  for  various  op- 
pressed or  suffering  peoples,  for  military  crises  in  the 
world,  for  issues  of  gender  bias  or  heterosexism.  The 
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word  "concern"  has  a history  in  Quaker  vocabulary. 
Traditionally,  a Friend  who  came  deeply  under  the 
weight  of  a concern  was  valued,  nurtured,  counseled, 
sometimes  even  supported  financially  by  the  monthly 
or  quarterly  meeting  to  work  under  that  concern.  A 
Friend  would  sometimes  "travel  under  a concern"  among 
Friends  and  others,  to  inspire  others  to  work  with  him  or 
her  on  that  spiritual,  moral,  or  social  issue. 

But  the  process  of  helping  a Friend  nurture  and 
develop  a concern  was  also  a process  of  winnowing  out 
competing  concerns  and  distracting  issues.  To  come 
under  the  weight  of  a concern  is  to  feel  God's  call  to  act, 
and  there  are  only  so  many  concerns  a person  can 
effectively  carry.  There  is  a process  Friends  have  tradi- 
tionally called  "threshing"  involved  here;  that  is,  sepa- 
rating the  chaff  of  our  own  thoughts  and  desires  from 
the  pure  Seed  of  God's  leading  and  power  to  act. 

Today  we  live  in  a world  of  mass  communications,  of 
immediate  awareness  of  local,  national,  and  world 
events.  Anyone  whose  heart  is  tender,  whose  conscience 
is  developed,  feels  a painful  burden  in  perceiving  the 
violence  and  injustice  all  around  us.  One  may  even 
become  immobilized,  unable  to  act  upon  any  concern. 
We  face  what  theologians  sometimes  call  the  "scandal  of 
particularity" — the  awful  fact  that  I am  just  one  person 
in  one  time  and  place.  I cannot  easily  accept  the  limits  on 
what  I am  and  what  I can  do  with  my  puny  time  and 
energy. 

Thus,  our  hearts  are  full  of  so  many  things.  The  Light 
shines  in  us,  but  is  blocked  and  refracted  by  these  many 
things.  It  is  bent  into  many  directions  and  colors,  often 
beautiful  in  their  own  ways.  But  there  is  a confusion  that 
eventually  wearies  us.  To  "sink  down  to  the  Seed" 
within  us  is  to  let  go  of  the  many  things  we  clutch  in  our 
hearts.  We  have  to  let  go  of  not  simply  a few,  not  even 
most,  but  ALL.  Lay  them  down,  spread  them  out,  re- 
examine them  in  the  Light.  It  is  a time  to  know  and 
accept  forgiveness — to  forgive  ourselves  and  others  for 
not  being  able  to  save  the  world.  It  is  a time  to  accept 
God's  forgiveness  for  our  moral  pride  in  trying  to  take 
on  too  much  with  too  little  wisdom.  To  "sink  down  to 
the  Seed"  is  not  only  to  let  go  of  our  selfish,  spiteful,  or 
foolish  ways.  It  is  also  to  let  go  our  best  hopes,  desires, 
and  energies — let  them  become  compost  for  the  Seed 
within — consecrate  them  to  God's  will  for  us. 

This  act  of  renunciation,  purgation,  has  some  diffi- 
cult passages.  Perhaps  hardest  is  the  waiting — waiting 
for  these  composted  concerns  to  be  broken  down  and 
absorbed  into  the  Seed — waiting  for  the  Seed  to  rise 
within.  If  we  rest  there  in  God  for  a season,  God  will 
raise  us  to  new  life.  In  traditional  Quaker  Christian 
terms,  this  is  the  experience  of  Christ's  Passion — dying 
with  Christ,  lying  buried  with  Christ,  eventually  to  be 


raised  with  Christ.  As  the  Seed  begins  to  rise  in  us,  we 
will  find  in  many  cases  that  it  is  fed,  it  is  informed  by 
what  we  have  learned,  accomplished,  and  attempted 
previously.  Past  strivings  haven't  been  utterly  wasted 
and  discarded  after  all.  The  Seed  reuses  and  reintegrates 
our  best  energies  into  something  new,  something  we 
never  dreamed. 

This  subtle  alchemy  transforms  the  base  metals  of 
our  own  efforts  into  the  pure,  refined  gold  of  divine 
purpose  in  the  world.  This  is  the  meaning  of  Quaker 
convincement.  It  is  not  a mere  rational  assent  to  a few 
principles,  like  "that  of  God  in  every  one."  In  seven- 
teenth-century parlance,  "convincement"  meant  "con- 
viction," a sense  of  one's  own  inadequacy  and  a move- 
ment into  greater  intimacy  with  God,  fuller  dependence 
upon  God's  power  and  guidance.  The  movement  from 
concern  to  conviction  is  painful,  even  traumatic  at  times. 
But  through  that  movement,  we  become  simpler,  more 
integrated — the  light  shines  more  purely  through  us — 
the  eye  becomes  clearer,  the  heart  becomes  purer,  able  to 
will  one  thing.  And  the  neatest  thing  of  all:  many  of  us 
get  to  go  through  this  harrowing  transformation  more 
than  once  in  life! 


Douglas  Gwyn. 
Staff  photo. 


From  Enthusiasm  to  Ecstasy 

Our  enthusiasms  can  burn  us  out  even  faster  than 
our  concerns.  While  concerns  burden  us,  enthusiasms 
take  hold  of  us  and  can  consume  us  with  their  wild 
energy.  At  first,  as  we  surge  along  with  this  energy,  the 
experience  is  exhilarating.  It  may  be  a moral  passion,  a 
righteous  indignation  we  can  really  build  up  a head  of 
steam  with.  It  may  be  an  intellectual  passion,  something 
we  can  bore  our  friends  with  for  hours.  It  may  be  a 
recreational  passion,  or  even  a newly  discovered  "high." 

Enthusiasm  appears  to  be  spontaneous.  We  all  want 
to  be  spontaneous,  so  our  passions  seem  self-evidently 
good.  The  Quaker  ideal  of  following  the  leading  of  the 
Spirit  would  seem  to  demand  this  way  of  being.  Yet 
upon  deeper  reflection  over  time,  the  impulse  of  the 
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moment  often  proves  to  be  the  compulsion  of  a lifetime. 
We  are  ruled  by  these  compulsions  as  long  as  we  con- 
tinue to  live  in  the  whirlwind. 

Robert  Johnson,  in  a book  titled  Ecstasy  * offers  a 
helpful  analysis  of  enthusiasm.  He  prefers  the  Jungian 
term,  "inflation,"  being  filled  with  air.  The  surest  sign  of 
inflation  is  the  difficulty  we  have  in  stopping  when  we 
are  in  that  mode.  True  ecstasy,  by  contrast,  is  a state  we 
can  always  pull  back  from.  In  fact,  it  is  usually  only  a 
passing  experience.  But  with  inflation,  we  want  to  ride 
the  wild  spirit  for  all  we  can.  In  the  process,  we  may  run 
roughshod  over  others  or  do  harm  to  ourselves  without 
noticing. 

Johnson  offers  a useful  electrical  analogy  to  describe 
the  difference  between  inflation  (or  enthusiasm)  and  true 
ecstasy.  True  ecstasy  works  like  electrical  inductance. 
Transformers  work  by  inductance:  current  runs  through 
one  coil;  another  coil  is  placed  very  near  the  first  coil;  it 
picks  up  energy  from  the  first  coil  without  ever  being 
connected  to  it.  It  is  proximity,  rather  than  actual  flow,  or 
conductance,  that  transfers  the  energy  in  a safe  form.  By 
contrast,  electrical  conductance,  direct  flow  from  the  source, 
can  easily  overpower  the  motor  or  appliance  that  receives 
it,  blowing  it  out.  In  spiritual  terms,  then,  real  transforma- 
tion occurs  by  induction,  by  God's  Spirit  working  within 
us.  God's  Spirit  works  by  intimate  proximity  with  our 
own  spirit,  without  being  the  same  thing.  Now,  early 
Friends  didn't  know  much  about  electricity,  but  I believe 
this  spiritual  principle  undergirds  their  use  of  the  term 
inward  Light,  rather  than  the  inner  Light,  the  Seed  within, 
not  an  inner  Seed.  It  is  the  immanence  of  God  within  us 
that  changes  us,  not  a sameness  between  God  and  our- 
selves, or  God  as  an  inner  aspect  of  ourselves.  I can  tell  you 
this  much  at  least:  if  God  is  my  inner  self,  then  God  is  a 
"dim  bulb"  indeed. 

1 can  tell  you  this  much  at  least:  if  God  is 
my  inner  self,  then  God  is  a " dim  bulb" 
indeed. 

How  do  we  overcome  our  addictions  to  the  rush  of 
inflation,  or  enthusiasm?  Even  if  we  see  it  doing  harm  to 
ourselves  and  to  others,  it  is  hard  to  stop.  Our  passions  run 
our  lives.  To  "sink  down  to  the  Seed"  is  to  "unplug"  the 
passions  and  to  rest  in  God.  God  has  sown  the  Seed  in  our 
hearts  through  compassion  to  us.  The  Seed  is  our  ultimate 
sanctuary,  our  final  refuge,  not  only  from  the  world,  but 
from  ourselves.  Resting  in  the  Seed,  we  can  wait  out  the 
storm,  feel  God's  mercy  upon  us.  It  isn't  easy  to  stop. 
Sometimes  we  suffer  intense  pangs  from  our  compulsive 
nature  when  we  step  out  of  the  whirlwind.  It  can  be 
helpful  to  realize  that  the  pain  has  been  there  all  along, 
because  of  the  way  we've  been  living;  we're  just  letting 
ourselves  feel  it  at  last.  But  God's  mercy  will  sustain  us  in 
that  inward  retirement. 


From  Resentment  to  Reconciliation 

One  of  the  most  damning  spirits  that  can  take  over 
our  lives,  and  one  of  the  least  acknowledged  ones,  is  the 
unclean  spirit  of  resentment.  Too  many  of  our  moral 
stands  and  political  positions  are  dictated  by  our  resent- 
ment of  others.  Too  often,  we  place  ourselves  over  against 
those  who  threaten,  oppress,  or  simply  offend  us  the 
most.  We  establish  our  position  by  a simple  negation  or 
reversal  of  what  we  perceive  in  them.  We  say,  "What- 
ever they  are,  I am  the  opposite."  For  some,  the  foil  is  the 
"religious  Right,"  for  others,  it  may  be  "patriarchy,"  for 
others,  "those  feminists,"  and  for  others,  "the  military- 
industrial  complex."  We  distill  a certain  image  of  "them" 
and  define  ourselves  over  against  it. 

Moreover,  we  go  on  to  join  forces  with  others  we  view 
as  opposite  to  our  favorite  foils.  Many  unholy  alliances 
are  formed  according  to  the  flawed  syllogism  that  "my 
enemy's  enemy  is  my  friend."  Many  of  us  have  squan- 
dered a great  deal  of  time  and  energy  over  many  years 
fighting  these  karmic  battles.  Over  times,  as  that  spirit 
wears  us  down,  we  may  succumb  to  the  destructive 
spirit  of  rage,  blind  fury  that  lashes  out  against  whatever 
half-way  resembles  our  nemesis.  What  may  have  begun 
as  a liberating  gesture  of  defiance  slowly  degenerates 
into  an  annoying  tic,  a reflective,  hollow  vehemence.  In 
the  final  analysis,  resentment  amounts  to  letting  the 
thing  we  detest  most  bitterly  define  us  most  tellingly. 

Jim  Corbett  offers  an  excellent  critique  of  the  spirit  of 
resentment  in  his  theory  of  civil  initiative.  He  notes  that 
groups  employing  the  tactics  of  civil  disobedience  may 
become  enmeshed  in  a reflexive  need  to  oppose  and 
create  conflict  with  the  government  and  its  policies.  The 
spirit  of  opposition  may  eclipse  the  positive  social  con- 
cern that  gave  rise  to  the  act  of  civil  disobedience.  By 
contrast,  civil  initiative  seeks  ways  to  initiate  justice  and 
peace  from  the  grassroots — to  do  the  right  thing  in  its 
own  right.  Conflict  with  the  government  may  or  may  not 
follow.  But  the  point  is  to  act  upon  the  positive  good 
itself,  not  a polemical  "good"  that  is  simply  the  mirror 
image  of  some  recognized  evil. 

John  and  Diana  Lampen  are  British  Friends  who  have 
worked  for  many  years  in  Northern  Ireland.  I heard 
them  speak  about  recent  breakthroughs  there.  Friends 
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have  worked  alongside  many  groups  seeking  peace 
there  for  a long  time.  After  all  these  years,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say  what  changed  and  why.  The  Lampens  used 
the  image  of  a vast  accumulation  of  feathers.  One  day, 
one  more  feather,  one  more  hopelessly  insignificant  act, 
finally  shifts  the  balance  of  the  scales.  The  peace  process 
proceeds  slowly  and  ambivalently.  But  it  has  gotten  this 
far  by  the  accumulation  of  many  personal  efforts  and 
individual  transformations.  May  God  continue  to  pour 
feathers  on  Northern  Ireland  and  on  all  of  us! 

One  of  the  most  painful  lessons  is  that  the  work  of 
peace  and  justice,  like  the  work  of  the  Seed  within,  is  one 
of  patient  waiting.  Patience  is  an  active  condition  of  the 
Spirit.  It  can  march;  it  can  demonstrate;  it  can  live  in 
jails.  It  can  survive  the  long  haul  of  transformation.  But 
it  is  not  fed  on  the  bitter  fruit  of  resentment.  The  Seed  is 
watered  with  our  tears.  It  is  nourished  by  acts  of  good 
faith,  no  matter  how  futile  they  may  seem.  And  acts  of 
good  faith  witness  God's  love  to  all.  They  stimulate  the 
life  of  the  Seed  in  others,  no  matter  how  deeply  it  may  be 
buried  in  the  oppressor,  the  violator,  the  victim,  or  the 
exploited. 


James  Parnell,  a teen-aged  Quaker  preacher  in  the 
1650s,  was  attacked  by  a hostile  mob  in  the  streets  of 
Essex,  England.  One  enraged  man  struck  him  with  a 
barrel  stave,  saying,  “take  that,  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ!"  Parnell  replied,  “Friend,  I do  accept  it,  in  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ."  Not  long  after,  Parnell  died  in  the 
Colchester  jail,  becoming  the  first  martyr  of  the  Quaker 
movement. 

Was  his  witness  in  vain?  The  fact  that  we  gather  as 
Friends  at  yearly  meetings,  carrying  forward  that  ministry 
of  universal  reconciliation  nearly  350  years  later,  offers  our 
answer.  We  carry  forward  the  life  of  the  Seed,  rising  from 
concern  to  conviction,  from  enthusiasm  to  ecstasy,  from 
resentment  to  reconciliation. 

I feel  awe  and  gratitude  to  share  in  that  life  with  you.  ■ 

Douglas  Givyn  has  been  a world  hunger  educator  with  the 
AFSC,  a Friends  Pastor  in  Noblesville,  Indiana , and  Berkeley, 
California,  and  a teacher  at  Pendle  Hill.  He  is  the  author  of  three 
books  on  Quaker  history  and  faith:  Apocalypse  of  the  Word, 
Unmasking  the  Idols,  and  The  Covenant  Crucified.  He  will 
be  at  the  Woodbrooke  Quaker  Study  Centre  in  England  during 
the  1996-97  year,  completing  a book  on  Seekers  and  Quakers. 

* Johnson,  Robert,  Ecstasy,  San  Francisco:  Harper,  1987. 


Responses  to  Douglas  Gwyn 

A Friday  evening  panel  at  IMYM  spoke  on  " Changing  Families  and  Changing  Times."  Friends  addressed  their  remarks  in 
response  to  Douglas  Givyn' s words  the  day  before.  The  follozving  panelists  share  their  responses: 


Finding  a Simpler  Way 

by  Rebecca  Henderson,  Albuquerque  Meeting 

Trying  to  maintain  one's  spiritual  center  is  at  the  very 
core  of  Quaker  practice.  There  are  traditions  and  testimo- 
nies that  help  us  do  this.  It  brings  to  mind  the  query,  in 
various  versions,  that  asks  us  to  not  take  on  more  tasks 
than  we  can  manage,  and  to  keep  our  works  as  well  as  our 
possessions  simple.  The  question  is  whether  or  not  we  can 
find  time  in  our  days  to  nurture  that  Seed  of  spiritual 
sustenance.  Those  of  us  who  are  gardeners  and  farmers 
know  that  we  can't  just  tend  the  plants  once  a month.  This 
is  not  just  an  academic  question. 

I remember  childhood  times  when  nothing  happened 
on  Sunday  except  going  to  meeting,  preparing  dinner, 
visiting  with  friends  and  relatives,  reading  and  ordinary 
chores.  I look  at  my  life  now,  and  at  the  lives  of  my  friends, 
where  economic  necessity  keeps  us  working  long,  hard 
hours.  Sundays  can  become  like  working  days.  Sunday 
receives  the  tasks  of  personal  keeping-life-together,  the 
laundry,  the  errands,  and  the  self-nurturing  “when  there's 
time."  There  is  no  sense  of  leisure  to  look  at  the  wonders  of 
life  around  us  or  the  wonders  of  the  spiritual  home  within. 


Instead  of  creating  a week  of  “First  Days"  as  the  early 
Friends  had  in  mind,  we  seem  to  have  made  First  Day  like 
all  other  days. 

Doug  Gwyn's  topic  reminded  me  that  I need  to  revamp 
the  activities  of  my  days,  and  also  revamp  at  least  one  day 
a week  for  nurturing  that  Seed.  I need  to  ask  what  it  is  that 
nurtures  me.  Can  I do  those  nurturing  things  now?  What 
do  I need  to  change?  Maybe  a call  about  a Meeting  commit- 
tee could  happen  during  the  week  instead  of  after  Meeting. 
And  maybe  we  could  have  more  than  a minuscule  greeting 
time  after  Meeting. 

These  are  hard-pressed  times,  economically  and  politi- 
cally. It  takes  strength  to  say  the  necessary  “no"  to  some 
tasks  around  us  in  order  to  maintain  our  spiritual  base,  to 
tend  to  our  patch  of  ground  around  us  and  inside  our 
hearts.  We  have  choices  about  these  things,  but  we  need  to 
ask  for  spiritual  strength  and  guidance  from  Spirit  in  order 
to  make  those  choices  that  will  allow  spiritual  growth. 
What  stays?  What  goes?  It's  not  easy,  but  not  choosing 
makes  life  even  more  difficult.  ■ 

Rebecca  Henderson  is  clerk  of  Ministry  and  Oversight  for 

IMYM.  More  responses  on  page  8. 
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A Quaker  Woman 

by  Genie  D inland. 

Lamb's  Community  Worship  Group 

Doug's  talk  brought  to  mind  for  me  our  period  of 
greatest  activism — a time  when  Bill  and  I were  full-time 
advocates,  educators,  witnesses  and  practitioners  of  war 
tax  resistance  and  other  forms  of  religiously  motivated 
civil  disobedience.  During  those  years  we  learned  how 
hollow  and  meaningless  such  activity  is  if  not  based  in 
prayer.  Only  through  a communal  discipline  of  prayer 
and  contemplation,  involving  all  those  of  us  who  worked 
together,  could  we  gain  clarity  about  the  direction  of  our 
work  and  rootedness  in  its  true  purpose.  We  learned  the 
hard  lesson  of  the  importance  of  letting  go  of  the  outcome 
of  the  witness.  We  learned  that  faithfulness  is  everything, 
and  that  the  "results"  of  our  faithfulness  in  the  world  may 
never  be  known  to  us,  but  are  safe  in  the  hands  of  God. 

I also  heard  my  heart  reminding  me  that  the  bottom 
line  of  these  kinds  of  realizations  has  to  do  with  being,  not 
doing.  If  I am  filled  with 
concern  about  what  I 
am/should  be  doing — 
however  important  and 
compassionate  my  doing 
may  be — I may  fail  to  re- 
member that  my  doing 
can  only  arise  authenti- 
cally from  who  I am. 

Learning  this  has  led  me 
to  search  for  my  true  be- 
ing. Who  am  I that  I might 
do  what  I do? 

As  for  anyone,  this  is 
the  search  of  a lifetime. 

At  age  61,  mine  has  led 

me  to  declare  that  the  most  important  thing  I can  say  about 
myself  is  that  I am  a Quaker  woman.  My  hope  and  prayer 
for  the  rest  of  my  life  is  that  those  words — a Quaker 
woman — might  contain  whatever  God  asks  of  me.  The 
familiar  gospel  passage  tells  us  that  "God  so  loved  the 
world  that  he  gave  his  only  son..."  That  teaching  is  stated 
in  the  past  tense  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  refers  to  a past 
event,  the  earthly  life  of  Jesus.  But  when  Jesus  left  his 
earthly  life  he  gave  us  the  gift  of  his  Holy  Spirit  to  be  an 
eternal  presence  among  and  within  us.  That  reality  en- 
ables us  to  say  that  God  so  loves  the  world  that  she  gave 
us  ears  to  hear,  eyes  to  see,  mouths  to  speak,  arms  to  hug, 
hands  to  work,  feet  to  stand  firm.  God  so  loves  the  world 
that  he  made  each  one  of  us  in  God's  image.  God  so  loves 
the  world  that  she  gathered  a great  cloud  of  witnesses  in 
succeeding  generations  to  do  her  work  and  be  her  love. 

God  so  loves  the  world  that  he  made  you  and  me — 
Quaker  men  and  women.  ■ 

Genie  Durland  is  a past  presiding  clerk  ofIMYM. 


Addressing  My  Condition 

by  Christopher  Kauffman, 

Moab  Worship  Group 

The  IMYM  1996  keynote  address  given  by  Doug  Gwyn 
seemed  to  address  my  condition  directly.  The  theme  of  this 
year's  IMYM  is  one  that  I deal  with  on  a daily  basis.  "How  can 
we  maintain  our  spiritual  base  in  busy  times?"  Doug  spoke 
on  many  aspects  of  this  subject  and  his  words  rang  true  in  my 
ears.  I would  like  to  talk  about  the  two  most  powerful  ways 
in  which  Doug's  speech  affected  me. 

Doug  spoke  about  something  called  "the  curse  of  particu- 
larity." The  curse  is  that  we  are  only  on  this  earth  for  a short 
while  and  we  are  limited  in  the  number  of  causes  that  we 
devote  our  time  to.  This  part  of  the  speech  brought  me  a sense 
of  peace.  At  any  one  time  there  are  a hundred  causes  I would 
like  to  support,  but  I only  have  time  for  two.  I came  to  the 
realization  that  God  created  our  limits  as  well  as  our  abilities. 
We  can  be  content  with  the  small  things  that  we  are  able  to 
accomplish. 

Doug's  words 
also  made  me  fear.  I 
felt  as  if  Doug  were 
talking  directly  to 
me  when  he  men- 
tioned how  too  of- 
ten Quakers  only 
see  the  comforting 
peaceful  side  of 
God. 

Doug  reminded 
us  that  God  is  also 
transforming,  di- 
recting, and  power- 
ful. He  reminded  us 
that  we  are  not  in 

control.  The  thought  of  surrendering  my  will  to  the  leading 
of  God  is  a scary  one.  However,  at  the  same  time  that  I fear  the 
idea,  I am  also  irresistibly  drawn  to  it. 

I thank  Doug  for  his  moving  and  insightful  address.  ■ 

Christopher  Kauffman,  a college  student,  participated  in  the  Quaker 
Youth  Pilgrimage  in  1994. 


Richard  North,  panelist  (left),  speaking  to  Doug  Gwyn  (right). 
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Poem 

by  Michael  Hartman,  Strawberry  Creek  Meeting 

Mighty  is  our  God, 
to  fill  our  hearts  with  joy. 

She  parts  the  veil  of  eternal  time 
to  touch  our  mortal  soul.  ■ 

Strawberry  Creek  Meeting  Newsletter,  January  1996. 
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Quaker  Process 

by  Charlotte  Williams,  Hillsboro  Worship  Group 

Neiu  Mexico  Regional  Meeting  has  been  wrestling  with  its 
relationship  to  Intermountain  Yearly  Meeting.  Charlotte  re- 
ports that  there  was  no  meeting  for  business  at  the  Spring  1996 
New  Mexico  Regional  Meeting. 

I bought  Robert  Lowie's  The  History  of  Ethnological 
Theory  at  a library  book  sale.  The  other  day  when  the 
temperature  was  well  over  a hundred,  I sat  in  front  of  the 
cooler,  propped  up  my  feet,  and  read  it.  When  I finished  I 
thought,  as  I often  do.  I'm  really  glad  I'm  a Quaker. 

In  the  17th  century,  white  European  Christians  were  at 
the  top  of  the  heap  in  culture  and  religion.  Other  persons, 
especially  persons  of  color,  were  considered  inferior  and 
depraved.  Women,  of  course,  were  included  in  the  cat- 
egory of  inferior  beings  and,  if  not  completely  depraved, 
were  the  source  of  all  evil.  Unless  you  were  rich  or  born  to 
the  nobility,  you  had  little,  if  any,  rights  as  an  individual. 

George  Fox,  on  the  other  hand,  was  the  least  racist, 
sexist,  or  cultural  relativist  ever.  All  persons  had  value 
because  God  lived  within  them.  Fox  endeared  himself  to 
me  by  writing  that  women  should  be  allowed  to  use  their 
God-given  gifts  and  not  be  left  at  home  washing  the  dishes. 
In  meeting  for  business,  Quaker  process  allows  each  per- 
son to  speak  to  an  issue  based  on  his  or  her  experience  and 
conscience.  Wholesomeness,  goodness,  generosity,  and 
fairness  characterize  Quaker  process,  which  is  done  in  a 
courteous  way.  Value  for  all  Friends  and  the  chance  for 
fairness  and  justice  by  using  Quaker  process  have  charac- 
terized Friends  for  more  than  300  years. 

Why  then  has  it  become  all  right  to  be  gratuitously  rude 
to  each  other,  showing  that  we  do  not  value  other  Friends? 
Why  has  it  become  all  right  to  circumvent,  stifle,  stop 
Quaker  process? 

There  aren't  many  rules  for  carrying  out  Quaker  pro- 
cess. One  just  knows  how  to  do  it  by  not  being  discourte- 
ous, by  not  shouting  or  interrupting.  The  underlying  prin- 
ciple is  that  each  Friend  has  value  and  a right  to  speak  and 
to  be  listened  to. 

Friends  who  are  too  talkative  or  don't  say  enough,  who 
are  too  old,  have  difficulty  getting  around,  or  don't  hear  as 
well  as  they  once  did,  have  rights.  An  elitist  group  of 
Friends  does  not  have  all  the  rights. 

Our  job  as  Friends  is  to  do  God's  will  in  our  lives. 
Servanthood  is  the  old-fashioned  word  for  this.  Meetings 
for  worship  and  business  where  God  shows  His  (Her) 
will  have  authority.  Our  history  has  authority;  our  con- 
science and  our  experience  have  authority;  our  witnesses 
such  as  our  peace  testimony  have  authority.  Xeroxing 
something  does  not  give  it  authority. 

Someone  said  at  a committee  meeting  that  at  a thresh- 
ing session,  it's  "no  holds  barred."  There  is  no  Quaker 

Continued  in  next  column. 


situation  in  which  this  is  so!  Courtesy  and  value  for  each 
Friend  are  always  the  guides. 

The  most  effective  way  to  circumvent  Quaker  process 
is  simply  not  to  have  meeting  for  business. 

I used  to  worry  a good  deal  about  Friends  witnessing  to 
the  world  on  equality,  justice,  value  for  all  persons.  The 
world  certainly  needs  this  witness.  But  now  I worry  a good 
deal  about  Friends  making  this  witness  to  each  other.  ■ 


Friendly  News 

Hawaii  Friends  Festival 

by  John  Fulbright,  Honolulu  Meeting 

Until  two  years  ago  Honolulu  Friends  Meeting  was 
well  known  within  its  Manoa  Valley  community  for  its 
annual  Friends  Festival,  on  an  October  Saturday.  A huge 
tent  covered  the  front  lawn,  and  our  extended  neighbors 
were  invited  for  a day  of  great  food,  games,  and  music; 
exotic  plants  and  antiques  were  sold.  It  was  a day  of  fun,  a 
chance  to  mingle  among  people  from  the  greater  commu- 
nity we  might  not  have  otherwise  met,  and  it  raised  tidy 
sums  for  AFSC-Hawaii  and  the  Meeting's  Peace  and  Social 
Concerns  Committee. 

But  it  was  also  a great  deal  of  work.  Two  years  ago. 
Friends  decided  to  scale  down  Friends  Festival  to  a smaller 
Gathering  of  Friends.  Most  of  the  old  activities  continued; 
still,  fewer  people  from  the  community  attended — and 
substantially  less  money  was  raised  for  AFSC  and  the 
Social  Concerns  committee.  And  apparently  our  year- 
round  (except  summer  months)  Saturday  thrift  shop,  which 
has  long  been  an  important  fund-raiser,  has  been  affected; 
not  getting  the  wider  exposure  the  Friends  Festival  used  to 
provide  seems  to  have  left  us  with  fewer  people  frequent- 
ing our  thrift  store. 

Once  again  Honolulu  Friends  Meeting  is  considering 
the  possibility  of  returning  to  the  ambitious,  larger  Friends 
Festival.  There's  even  some  talk  of  producing  a movie  of 
the  history  of  our  Manoa  neighborhood,  complete  with 
interviews  with  the  notables.  Could  we  charge  some  ad- 
mission to  our  world  premier,  we  wonder?  We  think  this 
could  be  big,  even  if  in  the  end  we  aren't  descended  upon 
by  paparazzi. 

Undoubtedly  our  success  will  hinge  largely  on  whether 
we're  able  to  get  enough  recruits  to  help  those  who've  had 
to  do  too  much  in  the  past;  whether  we  can  get  more  of  the 
younger  AFSC  committee  people  to  help  the  older  Friends 
from  Meeting — and  whether  we  can  pick  an  opportune 
Saturday.  Last  year  we  had  the  ill-starred  fortune  to  choose 
a Saturday  that  coincided  with  other  key  happenings  in 
Honolulu.  ■ 
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Tempe  Young  Friends  Work  Project 

by  Kate  Tyldesley,  Tempe  Meeting 

"Thomas  Kelly  once  wrote  that  young  people  have  newly 
formed  experiences  of  Jesus  within  them,  like  a mustard  seed. 
Service  for  others,  where  they  encounter  people  in  need,  helps 
this  seed  grow."  (From  the  "Statement  of  Purpose  for  the 
Work  Project") 

Early  on  Saturday,  May  25, 12  teenagers  and  five  adults 
from  Tempe  Meeting  gathered  in  a circle  in  the  meeting 
house  parking  lot  before  setting  off  for  Hermosillo.  We 
were  to  stay  at  Casa  Heberto  Sein  while  we  painted  an 
elementary  school  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city.  Cindy  and 
Gerry  Theisman  had  put  a lot  of  effort  into  organizing  this 
trip,  and  after  participating  in  many  fund  raisers,  we  were 
all  excited  to  be  off. 

Since  14  of  us  were  cooped  up  in  a van  together  for  eight 
hours,  the  trip  was  long  and  hot.  The  journey  time  was 
increased  by  a three-hour  wait  at  the  border  over  Memo- 
rial Day  weekend . W e were  thankful  that  we  arrived  safely 
at  the  Casa  and  that  the  van  did  not  become  wedged  in  one 
of  the  very  narrow  streets  on  the  way.  Over  the  next  few 
days  Gerry  would  be  told  to  park  the  van  behind  poles,  up 
slopes,  and  between  other  people's  cars,  as  the  parking 
attendant  looked  on  in  amusement. 

Luis  Francisco,  who  acted  as  our  unofficial  guide  around 
Mexico,  took  us  to  Kino  Bay  on  the  next  day  of  our  trip.  We 
enjoyed  the  sandy  beach  and  beautiful  water,  even  though 
the  waves  were  a bit  strong.  That  night  Francisco  invited  us 
to  his  home  where  he  cooked  dinner  for  us.  We  also  ate 
cake  in  honor  of  Cindy's  40th  birthday. 

We  spent  the  next  two  days  painting  the  elementary 
school.  The  work  was  difficult  because  the  classrooms 
were  not  very  well  ventilated,  but  it  was  wonderful  to  be 
able  to  talk  to  the  children.  My  Spanish  improved  greatly 
over  the  two  days.  The  children  were  excited  to  have 
visitors  and  asked  questions  constantly.  Some  of  them 
even  tried,  unsuccessfully,  to  help  us  paint.  However,  one 
child's  father  made  a big  improvement  in  the  rooms  by 
standing  on  a paint  bucket  to  reach  the  tops  of  the  walls. 

By  the  end  of  the  second  day  we  had  painted  all  of  the 
eight  classrooms,  and  though  we  were  tired,  gratefully 
accepted  the  school's  invitation  to  a fiesta  that  evening. 
The  students  performed  dances  and  jump  rope  exhibitions 
for  us  and  the  mothers  cooked  tamales  and  beans.  The 
classrooms  looked  so  much  better  with  paint  on  the  walls. 
We  were  sad  to  leave  our  new  friends,  but  we  had  to  travel 
back  to  Arizona  the  next  day. 

Before  we  left,  Francisco  called  to  tell  us  that  there  was 
a story  about  us  in  one  of  the  newspapers.  The  Mexican 
press  thought  we  had  decided  to  paint  the  school  on  a 
whim.  The  story  made  it  sound  as  though  we  were  vaca- 
tioning in  Hermosillo,  happened  to  have  vast  quantities  of 


paint  and  paint  brushes  in  our  cars,  and,  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  painted  the  school. 

This  was  quite  amusing  to  us,  knowing  how  much 
planning  the  trip  had  taken.  Even  though  the  people  in 
Mexico  probably  think  we  are  a little  strange,  we  had  a 
wonderful  trip  and  hope  to  return  to  Mexico  one  day.  ■ 


On  the  Road  to  Hermosillo.  Photo  courtesy  of  Kate  Tyldesley. 


Report  on  Cabrini 

by  Starshine,  Great  Falls  Worship  Group 

You  can  always  be  with  queers,  you  can  always  be  with 
Quakers,  but  Cabrini  is  the  place  to  be  with  Queer  Quakers. 
In  June,  over  50  Queer  Quakers  from  the  Pacific  Northwest, 
their  children,  and  friends,  gathered  at  Camp  Coleman  in 
Western  Washington  for  fun  and  fellowship. 

Camp  Coleman  is  a secluded  camp  between  Seattle  and 
Tacoma.  With  a bit  of  Puget  Sound  captured  by  a dike  for  safe 
swimming  and  boating,  it  offers  many  other  recreational 
opportunities.  Hiking  trails  take  you  past  tennis  and  volley- 
ball courts  and  a chapel  into  the  rain  forest.  Kids  at  the  camp 
practiced  archery,  made  pottery,  and  climbed  on  concrete 
turtles  or  other  play  equipment. 

The  rustic  cabins  present  a balance  of  comfort  with  hot 
and  cold  running  water  for  showers,  indoor  toilets,  a wood- 
burning  stove,  and  bunk  beds.  Everyone,  including 
the  vegetarians,  enjoyed  the  well-prepared  food. 

The  weekend's  highlight  was  live  music  for  dancing. 
Dina  Blade's  calling  made  everyone  feel  like  a dancer.  With 
line  and  square  dances,  waltzes,  and  polkas,  everyone  par- 
ticipated with  relish.  And  Dina  will  be  with  us  again  in  1997. 

Perhaps  you'd  like  to  join  us  when  Cabrini  meets  for  the 
15th  time.  From  June  6-8,  1997,  sexual  minorities  including 
gender  benders  will  find  rest  and  renewal  in  the  healing 
environment.  For  information,  contact  Lynn  Waddington, 
Registrar,  4302  Woodlawn  Ave  N,  Seattle,  WA  98103.  ■ 
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Willamette  Quarterly  Meeting 

by  Ruth  Arrison  Evan,  Eugene  Meeting 

Eugene  Meeting  proposes  a workbook  version  of  Faith 
and  Practice  directed  to  youth  ages  seven  to  twelve  for  use 
in  First  Day  classes  as  well  as  at  home.  NPYM  Steering 
Committee  has  begun  the  seasoning  process.  Those  who 
have  questions  or  ideas  may  call  Jill  Hoyenga  [(541)  726- 
8078],  a Eugene  Friend  who  carries  this  concern  and  who 
has  developed  curricula  for  use  in  First  Day  School. 

Umpqua  Valley  Quakers  have  responded  to  a request 
from  the  city  to  care  for  a local  park  for  the  next  two  years, 
planting  flowers  which  the  city  provides,  weeding,  and 
keeping  the  trash  picked  up.  During  the  summer  they 
meet  at  Willis  Park,  their  park,  the  second  Sunday  of  the 
month  for  Weeding,  Meeting,  and  Eating. 

Salem  Meeting  is  gathering  in  homes  for  worship  on 
First  Day  for  the  summer.  A shared  meal  follows.  In 
September,  meetings  will  return  to  the  YWCA. 

Corvallis  Meeting  welcomed  a new  baby  with  a pot- 
luck,  afterward  writing  or  drawing  blessings  for  the  child. 
Friends  were  asked  to  bring  their  baby  pictures  to  share. 

Friends  also  created  welcome  books  for  the  two  new 
babies  in  the  Meeting  community.  Friends  were  to  write  a 
blessing,  draw  a picture,  write  a letter  or  a poem,  make  a 
collage,  share  photograph(s),  or  otherwise  welcome  the 
children. 

Mountain  View  Friends  are  considering  ways  to  deepen 
their  sense  of  what  worship  is  and  what  place  the  silent  and 
spoken  ministry  play  in  their  group.  Worship-sharing  and 
worship-discussion  formats  are  under  consideration.  In 
addition,  there  is  support  for  a Quaker  Studies  program 
starting  in  the  fall. 

The  Peace  and  Social  Concerns  Committee  of 
Multnomah  Meeting  has  brought  a concern  about  fund- 
ing of  Oregon  public  schools  to  the  meeting.  A minute  was 
approved  as  well  as  a letter  for  general  circulation.  It  reads: 

Multnomah  Monthly  Meeting  of  the  Religious 
Society  of  Friends  believes  that  quality  education 
is  a basic  right  of  all  children — indeed,  of  all.  We 
therefore  minute  our  concern  that  current  low 
levels  of  funding  are  causing  a decline  in  the 
quality  of  public  education.  This  decline  endangers 
the  intellectual,  social,  and  spiritual  development 
of  our  youth  as  well  as  the  health  of  our 
communities.  We  therefore  intend  to  support  in 
all  ways  consistent  with  our  values  as  Friends  the 
equitable  reform  of  the  tax  system.  We  urge  the 
Governor's  office  and  Legislature  to  find  means 
of  ensuring  adequate  funding  of  quality  education 
in  all  Oregon  public  schools. 

The  Peace  and  Social  Concerns  Committee  asked  Friends 
to  raise  the  question  of  school  funding  with  candidates  and 
to  share  their  views  with  candidates.  ■ 


College  Park  Quarterly  Meeting 

by  Ramona  Silipo,  Strawberry  Creek 

As  correspondent  for  Friends  Bulletin,  it  has  struck  me 
as  interesting,  even  odd,  that  minutes  of  meetings  for 
business  report  little  conflict. 

I was  not  surprised  to  read  in  a recent  newsletter  from 
Berkeley  Monthly  Meeting,  "A  nomination  controversy 
made  us  realize  that  we  had  no  guidance  from  either  Faith 
and  Practice  or  our  structure  book  on  how  to  handle  objec- 
tions to  nominations."  This  revelation  inspired  me  to  con- 
sider how  my  own  meeting.  Strawberry  Creek,  has  ad- 
dressed internal  conflict. 

We  all  experience  conflict  of  varying  intensity  and 
importance  in  our  daily  lives.  We  develop  procedures  to 
deal  with  differences  in  the  workplace.  We  have  family 
discussions  and  parental  rule  when  family  conflicts  erupt. 
We  take  ourselves  to  psychotherapy,  support  groups,  peer 
counseling,  and  the  self-help  section  at  the  bookstore.  We 
develop  coping  mechanisms  and  specific  techniques.  The 
need  to  recognize,  confront,  and  resolve  conflict  seems 
fairly  self-explanatory  in  our  complex  culture. 

As  Quakers,  we  have  a testimony  of  simplicity.  We  like 
to  think  that  within  our  meetings,  at  least,  differences  can 
be  discussed  and  resolved  without  squashed  feelings, 
disappointments,  resentments,  high-handedness.  In  fact, 
we  like  to  think  that  we  do  not  have  consequential  dis- 
agreements within  our  meetings.  We  like  to  think  that. 

But  when  conflict  is  avoided  at  all  costs,  it  becomes 
more  and  more  difficult  to  address  disagreements  when 
they  do  arise.  We  read  and  speak  often  about  "discern- 
ment," "leadings,"  "Quaker  process"  and  other  concepts 
presented  in  Faith  and  Practice  and  the  writings  of  early 
Quakers.  We  strive  for  the  ideal  of  Unity,  rather  than  mere 
majority  rule.  It's  a tall  order.  Quakers  are  not  exempt  from 
human  feelings  and  reactions. 

It  is  tempting  to  gloss  over  the  hours-long  dialogue 
during  business  meeting  by  recording,  "There  was  some 
disagreement  among  friends. " Or,  "Two  friends  expressed 
reservations."  It  seems  easier  to  skip  some  steps  in  Quaker 
process.  Or  to  regard  the  clerk's  question,  "Are  Friends  in 
agreement  about ?"  as  a request  for  a vote. 

Quaker  process  is  most  valuable  during  times  of  con- 
flict within  the  meeting.  The  process  requires  reflection 
and  careful  consideration.  The  clerk  must  be  alert  and 
sensitive  to  those  who  have  reservations,  alternative  sug- 
gestions, questions,  or  other  contributions  to  make.  Friends 
are  required  to  develop  discernment,  recognize  leadings, 
and  learn  to  speak  only  when  led  to  do  so. 

As  a relatively  new  Friend,  I have  been  appalled  and 
inspired  by  Quaker  process.  I have  also  been  fascinated  by 
the  strategies  (both  conscious  and  unconscious)  people 
have  perfected  to  demand  attention,  disrupt  business,  and 
carry  on  their  personal  agendas.  "It  only  goes  to  show," 
my  mother  used  to  say,  "that  people,  even  people  who  are 
trying  to  be  good,  are  still  only  human."  ■ 
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Stories  from  Kenya1 

by  Tom  and  Liz  Gates 

review  by  Emily  Gruss  Gillis,  Olympia  Meeting 

Stories  from  Kenya  is  alive  with  images  that  take  a reader 
behind  a page  into  the  struggles  and  joys  of  work  in 
Friends  Lugulu  Hospital  and  the  surrounding  villages.  At 
the  Quaker  mission  hospital,  chickens  sometimes  race 
across  the  ward  floor.  There  is  no  running  water,  and  two 
or  three  times  a day  a doctor  must  say  to  a mother,  "We  are 
very  sorry.  Your  child  has  died." 

Tom,  a physician,  writes  about  his  struggles  as  he 
turned  to  the  child  in  the  next  bed  after  another  death  and 
how  he  worked  to  keep  his  heart  open  even  when  it  was 
subjected  to  constant  pain.  Tom  and  Liz  Gates  and  their 
two  children  lived  in  this  remote  part  of  Kenya  from 
November  1991  to  May  1994.  Liz  shares  stories  of  how 
challenging  even  the  basics  of  life  could  be  as  she  describes 
learning  to  carry  water  on  her  head,  cool  water  splashing 
as  she  struggled  home.  She  also  writes  about  her  efforts  to 
serve  the  local  villagers  and  about  how  things  that  seemed 
like  miracles  happened  when  needed  most. 

Perhaps  more  than  anything,  this  pamphlet  provides 
testimony  on  following  a leading.  Tom  and  Liz's  stories 
show  how  the  road  opens  wider  once  a commitment  is 
finally  made  to  follow  a leading  that  may  have  nudged  at 
a soul  for  years,  n 

1 Pendle  Hill  Pamphlet  321, 1995,  $4.00  postpaid.  Pendle  Hill 
Publications,  Wallingford,  PA  19086-6099. 


No  Royal  Road  to  Reconciliation2 

by  Gene  Knudsen  Hoffman 

review  by  Marie  R.  Oesting,  Olympia  Meeting 

"Peace-making  is  a healing  process  and  it  begins  with 
me,  but  it  does  not  end  there.  If  I go  into  the  world  to  win, 
to  control,  to  make  peace  through  coercion,  or  to  prove  the 
righteousness  of  my  position — there  is  no  way  I can  come 
to  reconciliation.  For  reconciliation  to  occur,  I need  to  have 
a respect  for  the  divine  in  the  opposition  and  enough 
humility  to  know  that  I don't  have  all  truth  on  my  side." 

With  those  words.  Gene  Knudsen  Hoffman  opens  her 
discussion  of  the  ways  of  reconciliation.  She  shares  her 
own  personal  path  which  led  her  through  Jungian  analy- 
sis; the  12-step  program  of  Al-Anon;  the  engaged  Bud- 
dhism of  Thich  Nhat  Hanh  at  a 'Nam  Retreat;  a kibbutz  in 
Israel;  and  the  compassionate  listening  program  of  the 
Fellowship  of  Reconciliation. 

Hoffman  argues  that  violence  perpetuated  by  indi- 
viduals, by  small  groups,  or  by  nations  is  the  same  kind  of 
behavior  and  is  most  often  triggered  by  earlier  violence 
against  the  perpetrators  as  individuals  or  as  groups. 

Continued  in  next  column. 


Murder  Among  Friends3 

by  Chuck  Fager 

review  by  Mary  Jane  Gray,  Corvallis  Meeting 

Charles  Eugene  Fager  is  a prolific  writer  who  charac- 
terizes himself  as  a worried  independent  pacifist  and  a 
convinced  Quaker.  In  most  of  his  earlier  writings  he  has 
wrestled  with  life  and  death  and  other  major  problems. 
Reaching  out  to  a wider  audience  in  this  volume,  he  has 
shortened  his  name  to  "Chuck"  and  altered  his  form  to  that 
of  a murder  mystery.  These  changes  are  merely  superfi- 
cial. In  the  course  of  this  book  he  considers,  among  other 
topics,  the  issues  of  liberal  vs.  conservative  Quakers,  gays 
vs.  straights,  televangelists,  racial  prejudice,  and  the  Civil 
War  as  fought  up  and  down  the  Shenandoah  Valley. 

A Quaker  conference  serves  as  the  site  of  the  crime. 
Friends  will  recognize  the  confusion  around  the  registra- 
tion desk,  the  cause-oriented  posters,  and  the  uncomfort- 
able dormitory  rooms  with  the  bathroom  down  the  hall. 
When  a gay  friend  of  the  Quaker  journalist-historian  who 
tells  this  tale  has  his  gay-rights  poster  removed,  he  be- 
comes enraged  and  threatens  one  of  the  invited  speakers. 
The  stage  is  thus  set  for  the  murder  of  the  notable  guest  and 
the  subsequent  jailing  of  the  young  man. 

As  the  journalist  dashes  about,  trying  to  exonerate  his 
friend,  other  conflicts  unfold,  all  against  the  background 
of  Civil  War  battlefields.  A Friends'  committee  meets 
endlessly  to  find  consensus  on  how  the  conference  should 
react  to  the  murder.  Radical  gays  arrive  to  support  the 
young  man  in  jail.  A nefarious  scheme  to  make  millions 
is  uncovered.  In  the  end  justice  is  served. 

There  is  a hilarious  episode  in  which  the  gay  activists 
and  the  ultraconservatives  march  toward  each  other  and  a 
fight  seems  inevitable.  Our  hero  succumbs  to  the  tempta- 
tion "to  be  our  Quaker  peacemaker"  and  as  the  "nonvio- 
lent conflict  resolution  specialist"  steps  between  the  two 
lines,  ending  up  in  the  hospital,  the  only  casualty  of  the  day. 

This  is  an  entertaining  mystery  by  an  experienced 
writer.  As  such,  it  will  be  enjoyed  by  most  Quakers  and 
some  outsiders.  Our  other  Quaker  mystery  writer,  Irene 
Allen,  has  managed  to  limit  the  number  of  causes  faced  per 
book.  I look  forward  to  seeing  Chuck  Fager  do  the  same  in 
his  next  mystery.  ■ 

3 Kimo  Press,  1993.  Chuck  Fager's  books  can  be  purchased 
from  Friends  General  Conference  Bookstore,  (800)  966-4556. 


Reconciliation.  Continued  from  previous  column 

Unless  the  violated  are  healed,  she  argues,  the  cycles  of 
violence  will  repeat  themselves  forever. 

She  provides  practical  and  poignant  examples  of  indi- 
vidual and  group  reconciliation  in  this,  one  of  the  finest 
Pendle  Hill  pamphlets  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  read.  ■ 

2 Pendle  Hill  Pamphlet  319, 1995,  $4.00  postpaid.  Pendle  Hill 

Publications,  Wallingford,  PA  19086-6099. 
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Virginia  Fuller 

Virginia  Fuller  died  in  her  home  in  Port  Townsend, 
Washington,  on  November  2,  1995.  In  her  81st  year,  she 
had  suffered  from  a long  illness,  during  which  she  was 
faithfully  tended  by  her  husband  Melvin  O.  (Mo)  Fuller. 

The  Fullers  moved  to  Port  Townsend  in  1979  after  Mo's 
retirement  from  teaching  at  Sacramento  State  in  Califor- 
nia. Previous  to  their  move,  Virginia  had  been  an  active 
member  of  Sacramento  Meeting. 

Virginia  served  as  clerk  of  the  Port  Townsend  Worship 
Group  under  the  care  of  University  Meeting  in  Seattle. 
Together  the  Fullers  were  politically  active  on  peace  and 
social  justice  issues.  Virginia  supported  national  and  glo- 
bal efforts  and  worked  for  local  public  and  private  chari- 
ties. Whenever  she  perceived  a need,  she  was  an  effective 
and  intelligent  advocate. 

Virginia  Fuller  will  be  missed,  not  only  by  her  local 
worship  group  but  by  all  who  were  touched  by  her  integ- 
rity and  the  strength  of  her  convictions.  She  is  survived  by 
her  husband,  Melvin  O.  (Mo)  Fuller;  her  daughter,  Deborah; 
her  son,  Bill;  and  two  grandchildren.  ■ 

Catherine  Louise  (Kay)  White 

Catherine  Louise  (Kay)  White  of  Sun  City,  Arizona, 
died  February  16,  1996.  She  was  born  October  17,  1909, 
in  Flillsboro,  Texas.  Tier  childhood  was  spent  in  Ari- 
zona. After  graduating  from  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia, she  was  a medical  social  worker  and  later  an  el- 
ementary school  teacher  in  California.  Her  son,  Lou 
White,  preceded  her  in  death. 

Kay  was  a member  of  Orange  Grove  Meeting  before 
she  moved  to  Sun  City,  Arizona.  She  then  became  a 
member  of  Phoenix  Meeting.  The  first  meeting  of  the 
Sun  City  Worship  Group  was  held  in  her  home. 

Kay  left  Friends  with  the  following  by  W illliam  Penn, 
which  was  quoted  in  the  Orange  Grove  Record,  March 
1988: 

"They  that  love  beyond  the  world  cannot  be 
separated  by  it.  Death  cannot  kill  what  never 
dies.  Nor  can  Spirits  ever  be  divided  that  love 
and  live  in  the  same  Divine  Principle.  . . . they 
live  in  one  another  still.  . . . Death  is  not  more 
than  a turning  of  us  over  from  time  to  eternity."* 


Drawing  by  Barbara  Janoe,  Central  Oregon  Worship  Group. 


Edward  Needles  Wright 

Edward  Needles  Wright  died  in  the  hospice  in  Carmel, 
California,  on  March  3,  1996.  He  was  born  in  Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania,  in  1897,  a birthright  Quaker,  and 
was  educated  in  Quaker  schools. 

He  graduated  from  Friends  Central  School  in  1915 
and  received  his  B.A.  and  Ph.D.  in  American  History  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  He  then  taught  account- 
ing at  the  Wharton  School  for  over  twenty  years. 

In  1922  he  married  Elizabeth  Cox  and  settled  in  Rose 
Valley,  where  they  lived  until  her  death  in  1973.  They 
had  two  children,  Judith  and  Christopher. 

In  1918  Edward  Wright  served  with  the  American 
Friends  Service  Committee  in  a relief  and  reconstruc- 
tion unit  building  homes  in  France.  In  1945  he  went 
overseas  with  the  AFSC,  first  under  the  auspices  of 
UNRRA,  where  he  was  in  charge  of  repatriating  the  first 
Greek  and  Yugoslav  refugees  from  Europe.  He  then  led 
a workcamp  in  Austria;  he  was  director  of  the  AFSC 
Overseas  Workcamp  program  for  twenty  years.  In  1949 
he  closed  down  the  AFSC  office  in  Hungary  when  the 
AFSC  was  no  longer  welcome  there. 

He  did  much  traveling,  sometimes  with  Elizabeth,  in 
Europe,  the  Middle  East  and  Mexico,  visiting  workcamp 
projects.  After  retiring  from  the  AFSC,  he  volunteered  for 
many  years,  primarily  in  the  personnel  department. 

After  Elizabeth  died  in  1973  he  married  Linda  Durkin 
of  Rose  Valley  and  moved  to  Carmel,  California.  Having 
celebrated  his  50th  anniversary  with  Elizabeth,  he  later 
celebrated  his  20th  with  Linda. 

He  was  an  active  volunteer  in  numerous  local  orga- 
nizations, including  Monterey  Community  Hospital, 
and  was  treasurer  and  clerk  of  Monterey  Peninsula 
Friends  Meeting.  He  took  part  in  many  Monterey  Penin- 
sula Theater  productions. 

He  was  a fine  builder  and  carpenter,  having  built  the 
family  house  in  Rose  Valley  and  later  a log  cabin  in 
Connecticut  where  the  family  spent  summers. 

Edward  and  Elizabeth  did  a great  deal  of  traveling, 
both  for  the  AFSC  and  on  their  own,  before  and  after 
retirement.  His  book.  Conscientious  Objectors  in  the  Civil 
War,  was  an  outgrowth  of  his  Ph.D.  thesis. 

Edward  Wright's  Quaker  faith  underlay  all  he  was 
and  did.  He  served  a term  as  clerk  of  Providence  Meet- 
ing, Media,  Pennsylvania,  and  remained  a member  of 
that  meeting. 

Although  too  young  and  then  too  old  to  be  drafted, 
he  was  a conscientious  objector  to  both  world  wars  and 
a lifelong  pacifist. 

Edward  Needles  Wright  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Linda; 
his  son,  Chris  Wright;  his  daughter,  Judith  Wright  Matched; 
five  grandchildren;  and  five  great-grandchildren.  ■ 
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September  1996 

20- 22  New  Mexico  Regional  Meeting,  Ghost  Ranch,  Abiquiu,  NM. 

21- 22  Colorado  Regional  Meeting,  Snow  Mountain  Ranch  (YMCA),  near  Granby,  CO. 
27-28  "Nuclear  Abolition  2000"  Conference,  Iliff  School  of  Theology,  Denver,  CO. 

October  1996 

4-6  Fall  Quaker  Women's  Gathering,  Colorado  Regional  Meeting,  Fish  Creek 
Lodge,  Estes  Park,  CO. 

4- 6  "Mediation  and  Conflict  Resolution,"  with  Steve  Birdlebough,  Quaker 

Center,  Ben  Lomond,  CA. 

5 AFSC  Hawaii  Friends  Meeting  "Friendly  Harvest,"  Honolulu,  HI. 

5- 6  Willamette  Quarterly  Meeting,  Camp  Myrtlewood,  Myrtle  Point,  OR. 

12-13  College  Park  Quarterly  Meeting,  John  Woolman  School,  Nevada  City,  CA. 
19  NPYM  Steering  Committee,  Multnomah  Meeting,  Portland,  OR. 

25-27  "Creative  Expression  the  Cooperative  Way,"  with  Liana  Forest,  Quaker 
Center,  Ben  Lomond,  CA. 

November  1996 

15- 17  "A  Conference  on  Quaker  Mysticism,"  with  Elaine  Wadle  and  Jean  Roberts, 

Quaker  Center,  Ben  Lomond,  CA. 

16- 17  Southern  California  Quarterly  Meeting,  Orange  Grove  Meeting,  Pasadena,  CA. 

December  1996 

27-1/1/97  "The  Year  End  Report,"  with  Elisabeth  Dearborn  and  Richard  Brady, 
Quaker  Center,  Ben  Lomond,  CA. 

January  1997 

18  College  Park  Quarterly  Meeting. 

30-2/2  "Sacred  Chant,"  with  Isabella  Bates,  Quaker  Center,  Ben  Lomond,  CA.  ■ 


ScattemooL 

FRIENDS  (/SCHOOL 

Scattergood  offers  a rigorous  college  preparatory  program  for  approximately  sixty 
students,  grades  9 through  12,  in  a caring,  close-knit  community  of  boarding 
students  and  residential  staff  living  and  working  together  in  a beautiful  rural  setting. 

• Coeducational 

• Graduation  requirements  include 
Quaker  studies  and  an  off-campus 
community  service  project. 

• Strong  programs  in  the  arts 

• Four-year  Spanish  language 
program  with  workcamp 
experience  in  Mexico 

• Daily  campus  and  farm  work  crews 

• Outdoor  and  wilderness  programs 

• Cooperation  emphasized  over 
competition 

• More  than  one  third  of  students  and 
staff  have  Quaker  backgrounds 

To  learn  more  about  Scattergood,  or  to  arrange  a visit,  contact  the  Director  of  Admissions, 
Scattergood  Friends  School,  1951  Delta  Avenue,  West  Branch,  Iowa  52358-8507, 
phone  (319)  643-7628  or  (319)  643-7600,  fax  (319)  643-7485. 

Under  the  care  of  Iowa  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  (C)  since  1890 


Changes  in  Santa  Cruz 

Santa  Cruz  Meeting  for  Worship  is 
now  held  at  Georgiana  Bruce  Kirby 
School,  117  Union  St,  Santa  Cruz.  On 
September  1 , 1 996,  the  time  for  our  meet- 
ing for  worship  on  First  Day  mornings 
will  change  from  10:00  a.m.  to  10:30  a.m. 

Worship  In  Song 

Friends  General  Conference  an- 
nounces its  new  hymnal,  Worship  In  Song: 
A Friends  Hymnal.  The  product  of  10 
years  of  work,  this  is  the  first  Friends 
hymnal  since  the  1950s.  Its  335  entries 
include  hymns,  some  gospel  pieces,  spiri- 
tuals, and  songs,  including  a wide  selec- 
tion of  hymns  and  songs  composed  or 
arranged  by  Friends.  The  hymnal  reflects 
the  wide  range  of  spiritual  convictions 
within  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends. 

Rich  Richer,  Poor  Poorer 

The  American  Friends  Service  Com- 
mittee (AFSC)  has  developed  a Voter 
Empowerment  packet  that  can  be  used  to 
hold  gatherings  to  talk  about  our  nation’s 
destructive  social  and  economic  trends. 

Write  or  call:  Justice  For  All,  AFSC, 
1501  Cherry  St,  Philadelphia,  PA  19102 
(2 1 5 ) 24 1 -7200  or  7 1 23 . [Fax,  (215)241- 
7119;  e-mail  ekawano@afsc.org]  Pack- 
ets are  $ 1 0 each  ($8  each  for  orders  of  five 
or  more).  Make  checks  payable  to  AFSC, 
Justice  For  All. 

Gay,  Lesbian,  and  Bisexual  Concerns 

The  Committee  for  Gay,  Lesbian,  and 
Bisexual  Concerns  of  Pima  Meeting,  has 
developed  an  educational  packet  of  over 
30  items — pamphlets  and  articles  on  gay, 
lesbian,  and  bisexual  issues.  Cost:  $30. 
Send  orders  to  Committee  for  Gay,  Les- 
bian, and  Bisexual  Concerns,  Pima  Meet- 
ing, 931  N 5th  Ave,  Tucson,  AZ  85705. 
For  information,  call  (520)  624-3024  or 
fax  (520)  624-3069. 

Public  Gathering 

The  AFSC/Pacific  Mountain  Region 
will  hold  a Public  Gathering,  September 
28  at  the  San  Francisco  First  Unitarian 
Church,  1 187  Franklin  St,  San  Francisco, 
California.  The  theme  will  be  “Acting 
Affirmatively,”  and  Quaker  Pastor  David 
Niyonzima  of  Burundi  will  speak.  ■ 
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Advertisements 


Vital  Statistics 


All  advertisements  published  must  be 
consistent  with  the  beliefs  and  testimonies 
of  Friends.  $.40  per  word.  Minimum 
charge,  $8.00.  Add  10%  if  boxed.  Adver- 
tisements should  be  prepaid,  if  possible. 
Send  for  information  sheet  with  prices  for 
display  ads  and  requirements.  Copy  dead- 
line: 30  days  prior  to  publication.  Publish- 
ing of  advertisements  does  not  imply  en- 
dorsement by  Friends  Bulletin. 

/ \ 

JOHN  WOOLMAN SCHOOL 

Only  West  Coast  Friends  secondary 
boarding  school!  Simple  rural  living, 
small  classes,  work  program,  loving 
community.  John  Woolman  School, 
13075  Woolman  Lane,  Nevada  City, 
CA  95959.  (916)273-3183. 

V / 


Quaker  Heritage  Showcase 

QUAKER  MARKETPLACE: 
* New  mug  and  note  card 
^^^designs,  T-shirts,  Tote 
k bag,  tiles,  prints,  Quaker 
A dolls,  doll  clothes,  plate, 
A ornaments,  wooden  yoke, 
■ welcome  sign,  and  more. 
I FREE  BROCHURE. 
m Quaker  Heritage  Show- 
case,  1071 1 N.  Kittatinny, 
Tucson,  AZ  85737. 


Subscribe  to  Friends  Bulletin. 

Please  enclose  $24  for  individual  and 
gift  subscriptions,  $19  for  meeting  sub- 
scriptions (state  meeting). 

Name  

Address  

City /State/Zip 

□ New  □ Gift  □ Renewal 

Meeting 

Contributions  to  Friends  Bulletin  are 
tax  deductible  and  most  welcome. 
Please  mail  to  Friends  Bulletin , 1620 
NW  Menlo  Drive,  Corvallis,  OR 
97330. 


Friends  House 

Friends  House,  a Quaker-sponsored  re- 
tirement community  in  Santa  Rosa,  Cali- 
fornia, offers  one-  and  two-bedroom  gar- 
den apartments  or  more  spacious  three- 
bedroom,  two-bath  homes  for  indepen- 
dent living.  Immediate  occupancy  may  be 
available.  An  assisted-living  home,  a 
skilled  nursing  facility,  and  adult  day  care 
facilities  are  also  available  on  campus. 
Friends  House  is  situated  one  hour  north 
of  San  Francisco  with  convenient  access 
to  the  Pacific  Coast,  redwood  forests,  cul- 
tural events,  medical  services,  and  shop- 
ping. Friends  House,  684  Benicia  Dr, 
Santa  Rosa,  CA  95409,  (707)  538-0152. 

Director  of  Legislation 

Friends  Committee  on  Legislation  of 
California  is  seeking  applicants  for  the 
position  of  Director  of  Legislation.  Com- 
mitment to  Quaker  principles;  the  ability 
to  analyze  and  write  legislation;  skills  in 
public  speaking,  professional  writing,  and 
word-processing  are  essential.  At  least  2 
years  experience  in  the  legislative  pro- 
cess, expertise  in  FCL’s  legislative  issues 
(criminal  justice,  juvenile  justice,  aboli- 
tion of  the  death  penalty,  welfare,  peace, 
and  civil  rights),  and  experience  working 
in  coalition  with  like-minded  groups  are 
desirable.  FCL  is  an  equal  opportunity 
employer;  starting  annual  salary  range  is 
$26,  000-$35,000  plus  benefits.  Send  re- 
sume and  cover  letter  to  FCL  Personnel 
Committee,  926  J St,  Sacramento  CA 
95814.  Closing  date  for  application  is 
November  13,  1996. 

Live-in  Resident  Needed 

The  Los  Angeles  Monthly  Meeting  of  the 
Religious  Society  of  Friends,  4167  South 
Normandie  Ave,  Los  Angeles,  California 
90037  is  looking  for  a live-in  resident  for 
their  meeting  house.  Call  (213)  654-8877 
for  more  information  or  call  the  meeting 
house  at  (213)  296-0733. 


Drawing  by  Barbara  Janoe. 


Births 

• Rachael  Mariah  Figgins  Lightstone, 
born  April  13,  1996,  to  Margie 
Figgins  and  Phillip  Lightstone,  Colo- 
rado Springs  Meeting. 

• Jedediah  Reilly  Shively,  bom  July  7, 

1995.  Adopted  July  8,  1995  via  open 
adoption  by  Carol  Reilly  and  Bob 
Shively,  Fort  Collins  Meeting,  for- 
merly of  Berkeley  Meeting. 

Marriages 

• Lisa  Zee  and  Larry  Johnson,  under 
the  care  of  Santa  Cruz  Meeting,  June 
23,  1996. 

• Linda  Child  and  Thom  McCue,  under 
the  care  of  Santa  Cruz  Meeting,  June 
29,  1996. 

Deaths 

• Barbara  Topping  Fridell,  January  1, 

1996,  Santa  Barbara  Meeting. 

• Burl  Wood,  February  2, 1996,  Visalia 
Meeting. 

• Mary  Warren  Schiffman,  April  26, 
1996,  Palo  Alto  Meeting. 

• Tom  Hunt,  May  29, 1996,  Guatemala 
Meeting. 

• Jannette  Rinehart  Spitzer,  June  3, 
1996,  Palo  Alto  Meeting. 

• Mim  Burling,  June  5,  1996,  Pima 
Meeting. 

•Sybil  Bayless,  June  14, 1996,  Univer- 
sity Meeting. 

• Sue  Peabody,  June  25,  1996,  Santa 
Cruz  Meeting. 

• Barbara  Doscher,  June  26,  1996, 
Mountain  View  Meeting. 

• June  Meek  Taulbee,  June  29,  1996, 
Palo  Alto  Meeting. 

• Ruth  Abell  Douglas,  July  9,  1996, 
Boise  Valley  Meeting. 

• Paul  Johnson,  July  13,  1996,  Santa 
Barbara  Meeting. 

• Allen  Stokes,  July  28,  1996,  Logan 
Meeting. 

New  Members 

• Marilyn  Hayes,  Boulder  Meeting. 

• Sally  Huffbauer,  Orange  County. 

• Richard  Jones-Christie,  Colorado 
Springs. 

• Cassandra  Lee,  Orange  County. 

• Jay  Palmer,  Orange  County. 

• Bill  Warner,  Visalia. 

• Phyllis  Warner,  Visalia.  ■ 
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Does  One  Come  Prepared  for  Meeting  for  Worship? 

by  Anthony  Manousos,  Claremont  Meeting 

Because  the  Society  of  Friends  attracts  more  than  its  share  of  teachers,  students, 
and  the  over-educated,  "being  prepared  for  meeting"  may  sound  as  if  it  means  the 
same  as  "being  prepared  for  class."  There  is,  however,  a profound  difference  between 
being  spiritually  and  intellectually  prepared.  Being  prepared  for  class  means  doing 
one's  homework  and  knowing  the  right  answers.  Being  prepared  for  meeting  may 
also  mean  doing  one's  spiritual  homework — praying,  reading  scriptures,  etc. — but  it 
doesn't  necessarily  mean  knowing  the  right  answers. 

Meeting  for  Worship  is  a place  where  we  do  not  need  to  bring  anything  but  our 
desire  to  know  and  celebrate  God.  Everything  else  is  excess  baggage. 

Being  prepared  for  meeting  for  worship  means  being  open  to  what  the  Great 
Mystery  is  trying  to  communicate  "in  the  moment."  Being  prepared  for  meeting  for 
worship  means  being  prepared  not  to  speak  but  rather  to  listen — to  listen  at  the 
deepest  possible  level. 

This  came  home  to  me  recently  when  a senior  Friend  came  to  me  after  meeting  for 
worship  and  said,  "Friend,  I sensed  that  you  had  a message  you  wanted  to  share  and 
you  didn't  share  it." 

This  old  friend  of  mine  was  absolutely  right,  as  usual.  All  during  meeting  I had 
been  mulling  over  some  spiritual  ideas,  but  I did  not  feel  ready  to  share  them.  In  the 
past  I would  have  pounced  on  his  "opening"  to  expound  those  views,  but  something 
stopped  me.  Thanks  to  my  many  years  in  meeting  for  worship,  and  thanks  to  the  good 
example  of  my  wife  (all  part  of  my  preparation  for  meeting  for  worship),  I have 
learned  that  it  is  usually  better  to  wait  and  listen  than  to  hold  forth. 

"Do  you  have  a message  that  you  wanted  to  speak,  but  didn't  feel  ready  to  share?" 

I asked. 

"As  a matter  of  fact,  I did,"  he  replied.  He  then  proceeded  to  unburden  himself  of 
what  had  been  troubling  his  soul. 

It  was  a beautiful  moment  of  sharing.  His  face  glowed  and  I am  sure  that  mine  did 
too.  We  connected  at  a deep  level  as  Friends  should. 

This,  perhaps  more  than  anything  else,  is  what  I have  learned  about  being 
prepared  for  meeting  for  worship.  Just  as  it  is  better  to  give  than  receive,  it  is  better 
to  listen  than  to  be  listened  to.  Saint  Francis  says  it  best: 

O Divine  Master,  grant  that  I may  not  so  much  seek 
to  be  consoled  as  to  console; 
to  be  understood  as  to  understand; 
to  be  loved  as  to  love. 

Cultivating  this  open,  loving  spirit  is  perhaps  the  best  preparation  for  encoun- 
tering "that  of  God"  in  each  other.  In  emptying  ourselves  of  everything  save  God's 
love,  we  become  ready  for  whatever  God  intends  for  us.  This  openness — this  readiness 
to  listen  and  be  transformed — is  the  miracle  of  Quaker  worship.  ■ 


Ted  Church,  Albuquerque  Meeting. 


Announcements 


Nuclear  Abolition  2000 

The  American  Friends  Service  Committee  and  the  Colorado 
Convention  are  organizing  a “Nuclear  Abolition  2000”  Confer- 
ence, September  27-28  at  the  Iliff  School  of  Theology,  Denver, 
Colorado.  The  Abolition  2000  Campaign  asks  nuclear  powers  to 
enter  into  negotiations  now  and  conclude  them  by  the  year  2000 
with  a phased  elimination  of  all  nuclear  weapons. 

Information:  Tom  Rauch,  (303)  832-4789. 


Quaker  Women’s  Theology  Conference 

Women  from  Canadian,  North  Pacific,  and  Northwest  Yearly 
Meetings  will  meet  at  Camp  Tilikum  near  Newberg,  Oregon,  on 
June  5-8,  1997,  or  June  26-29,  1997.  There  will  be  a few 
openings  for  women  in  yearly  meetings  other  than  the  above 
three  . Application  deadline,  October  1,  1996. 

For  information:  Anna  Baker,  PO  Box  4157,  Salem,  OR 
97302,  (503)  364-0244.  (75263.454@compuserve.com)  ■ 


Staff  photo. 


